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Post Office, 
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Dawson City, Yukon Territory 
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“The Post Office, Dawson City” 
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“Building the New Post Office, Public Archives 
of Canada 


Dawson, July 5, 1900” 


This Post Office was built in 1900. It was the first 
of the substantial public buildings constructed in 
Dawson by the Canadian Government, but it was 
Dawson's sixth post office. “The Mail” had been a 
vital part of Dawson life since the town began in 
1896. 

In the earliest days a crude post office was run by 
the North-West Mounted Police in a tent on Front 
Street near the Opera House. In 1897, Frank Harper 
was appointed the first post master; however, the 
N.W.M.P. still made up his staff, and the post office 
was moved to a small building adjoining the guard 
room of the N.W.M.P. barracks at Fort Herchmer. 
With the arrival of the first mail in the spring of 1898 
this structure proved too small for purposes of 


distribution, and a saloon owned by one James Terry 


was acquired to complement the facilities provided 
by the N.W.M.P. During the summer of 1898, the 
Post Office was relocated once again. This time it 
moved to a building owned by Alex McDonald on 
Front Street, but that structure was destroyed in the 
fire which scoured Dawson on October 14, 1898. 
The Government then leased the Brewery Saloon. 
There, it set up semi-permanent quarters until this 
Post Office was constructed. 

Until late 1898, the Federal Government was 
convinced the Klondike Gold Rush would rapidly die. 
For this reason, Ottawa restricted Government 


activity in the area to a Commissioner, his appointed 
staff, and the N.W.M.P. Frank Harper, Dawson’s first 
post master, was appointed by Commissioner Walsh. 
He was not an employee of the Post Office 
Department, for the involvement of that Department 
was considered unnecessary. Ottawa officials 
regarded the effort and expense of organizing an 
efficient mail service a ridiculous waste. 

Canadian officials in Dawson did not share this 
attitude. They were frustrated with inadequate 
facilities. Dawsonites and miners on the surrounding 
creeks were constantly complaining of bad service. 
They were tired of lining up for hours and sometimes 
days outside the post office to get their mail. Ata 
time when letters were the major means of 
communication with loved ones so far away, it was 
infuriating to wait months for a letter. The mail 
delivery itself was so crude and uncertain that many 
expected letters did not arrive at all. 

Late in 1898, the Post Office Department was 
asked to assume control of Yukon mail service. |.J. 
Hartman, its first appointed post master, arrived in 
Dawson in October of that year. He attempted to 
consolidate and improve the postal services without 
incurring large permanent expenses. His efforts 
brought some change, but the facilities were still 
inadequate to provide proper service. 
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“Waiting for the Mail in front of 
Dawson's Fourth Post Office, 
Summer 1898” 


Houses were built with exteriors as ornate, modern 
and substantial as anything that could be found 
‘outside’. Owners exercised personal taste in 
importing architectural detail. As a consequence, 
Dawson's residences show the same Victorian and 
Gothic style found in other cities in North America. 
Decorative spindle-and-ball fretwork, fancy eav 
barge-boarding, and ornate doorways can be seen 
on most of the older buildings in the residential area 
of Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Avenues. As if to 
out-do the others in grandeur, one wealthy land 
owner actually built himself a castle on the road to 
the Dome! 


Substantial businesses were also constructed. 
Large office blocks were built to accommodate pro- 
fessional people. The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
constructed an expansive two-storey building on the 
waterfront, and covered it on front and sides with a 
contemporary pressed tin facade on the classical 
motif. The Carnegie Foundation donated an impres- 
sive library, and housed it on Queen Street in a build- 
ing of similar style. The Occidental Hotel on Third 
Avenue was built at this time as the Hotel Metropole: 
it was a private hotel and hospital for exclusive 
patients. When the Yukon Sawmill Company was 
ready to expand its facilities, it also built the massive 
building that stands on the north side of town. 
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“Inside, the Hub Saloon had an 
elegant atmosphere”’ 
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Dawson's industries were modernizing along with the 
rest of the community. 


About this time, the Canadian government decided 
to name the Yukon a Territory with Dawson as its 
Capital. This created a demand for substantial build- 
ings to accomodate government offices. Construction 
of a new post office at the corner of Third Avenue 
and King Street marked the first federal activity. 
Dawson's citizens interpreted its appearance as a 
sign of confidence in the City. The cupola-topped 
courthouse, the elegant Commissioner’s residence, 
and the commodious administration building were 
soon to follow. These buildings can still be seen 
today. They were examples of a gracious per- 
manency in the City’s buildings that would never 
have been seen in the days of '98. 


“The Commissioner's Residence in 1904. It still stands today, although it looks very different.” 
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Most of the historic buildings that remain in Dawson 
come from this later period. They have twisted and 
warped with the whims of permafrost and age, but 
they are still the boastful creations of the men who 
reached for their pot of gold. They are now the 
town’s only tangible evidence of the grandeur of 
the Klondike Gold Rush. 
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“King Street east from Second University of Washing 


Avenue, 1904” 


Dawson City : 
Buildings 5 


their occupants from the cold. Some were con- 
Fstructed on top of the flat-bottomed boats their 
owners had used to come down the river. Others 
were built over tents which served as accommo- 
dation for the ‘‘carpenters’’ in addition to keeping 


POLAR their lots safe from land-hungry competitors. Many 
eee others had only wooden bottoms and tent tops. After 


Dawson City, Yukon Territory 
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the winter of 1898, however, the majority of these 
buildings were made of logs chinked with mud. With 
> very few exceptions, they had roofs of sod, and 
| Windows of glass bottles, cloth, or thin sheets of 
en mee ooard. Imported supplies like glass were difficult to 
a A ape obtain, and most men were interested in temporary 
‘ ee ee a shelter — for once they had made their gold they 
= ge all intended to leave. 
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“The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
from the Waterfront. Fancy pressed 
tin adorned the side of the building.” 


University of Alay 
| The exceptions were large commercial buildings 
like the Bonanza, the Palace Grand, and the hotels, 
theatres, saloons and stores that lined the major 
blocks on Front Street. The owners of these buildings 
lsought to provide an appearance of luxury that 
lwould encourage miners to spend their money to 
\escape from the dreariness of creek mud. Inside, 
their buildings were palatial. Newspapers of the day 
report bars of ‘‘solid French mahogany” and 
“antique finished oak’’, mirrors of ‘French plate 
glass”’ and hotel rooms “‘richly papered with gilt 


The city of Dawson was founded in September of 
1896 by Joseph Ladue, a trader on the Yukon Rivé 
who realized that more gold was often collected | 
behind the counter than on the creeks. Before lon{ 
his crude sawmill-store-saloon was encircled by th 
buildings of like-minded men. Dawson was built by 
these entrepreneurs: throughout its lifetime it has 5 
been a supply, service and entertainment centre fq 


“By 1899 Most Buildings in Dawson Yukon Territorial Archives 
Were Made of Logs” 


covered with large wolverine rugs’’. Outside, these 
buildings sported decorative false fronts that made 
them appear more ornate than they actually were. 
For behind the imposing facades was the same 
simple log construction found elsewhere in the town. 
At the height of the gold rush, Dawson was a 
temporary town, and no-one was going to invest 


Curtain poles, eiegant plush portieries, the floor 
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money in things he could not carry away when the 
gold ran out. 


the mining area that surrounds tt. 
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When gold was discovered in the Klondike, 
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Canadian government surveyors were down the 

Yukon River at Fortymile. They arrived in Dawson 
early. In the spring and summer of 1897 they laid 
out a grid pattern on the moose-pasture which wa 
to become the townsite, hoping to organize whate 
growth might occur. The number of stampeders w 
arrived in 1898 and 1899 exceeded even their 

expectations. Before long, most habitable lots in t 
town were occupied by buildings that lined the 
muddy streets in neat rows. The swampy heart of) 
town remained vacant, but by the summer of 189§ 
buildings also spilled onto the waterfront flats and 
extended over the hillside behind it. Dawson had | 
acquired a population of almost 30,000! 
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“The Earliest Arrivals Lived in Tents’ 


Few of the early buildings remain today. Most 
them were crudely built, designed only to protect 
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At the turn of the century this changed. Gold 
returns had remained high, and Dawson's future 
seemed assured. In 1901 it was incorporated as a 
city, for many of the men who had arrived during the 
gold rush had decided to remain. They sent for their 
families and started to build the kind of town they 
wanted to live in for the rest of their lives. 


For most, money was no object. The gold rush had 
been profitable, and there was no reason to expect 
a decline. The ugly shacks along the waterfront were 
named a fire hazard and torn down. Then the swamp 
in the centre of the city was filled in and built up. 
City streets were levelled, then ‘‘sidewalk-ed”’ and 
lighted. At one point, an attempt was even made to 
line them with trees, but the infant evergreens 


ao refused to grow. 
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“The Money Order Department of 
the new Post Office’ 


Finally, in January of 1899, the Post Master 
General recommended that money be included in the 
yearly estimates for construction of a Post Office 
Building in Dawson. In February the Harper and 
Ladue Townsite Company offered Lot 11 Block | on 
the corner of Third Avenue and King Street (then 
Third Street) for the site. The Government accepted, 
then purchased half of Lot 12 next door for fuel 
storage. Preparations for a Post Office had begun! 

The Department of Public Works assigned T. W. 
Fuller, son of the architect of the Parliament 


University of Alaska, 
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Collection) 


Buildings, to design the structure. Then they called 
for tenders for construction from private firms. The 
tenders they received were moderate by local 
standards, but very high in comparison with costs in 
other parts of the country. Government officials were 
not willing to pay Dawson’s inflated prices. Neither 


were they willing to delay the opening of the building. 


Fuller himself was swinging a hammer until a 
Government construction crew could be imported 
from Atlin to work under his supervision. These men 
were expected to work on the building until the 


contract was picked up, but they ultimately finished 
the job. 

In November of 1900 when the new Post Office 
was opened, it was heralded by one local newspaper 
as ‘“‘a thing of beauty and a monument to the 
architectural skill of the man who designed it.’ The 
congratulations were indeed warranted, for the Post 


Office was one of the first elegant buildings to grace 


the muddy streets of boom town Dawson. 
Construction of such an edifice in Dawson had not 
been an easy job. It had been necessary to import 
some material and specialized labour from as far 
away as Montreal. Moreover, the ground on the post 
office lot had been filled with permafrost which 
quickly melted into an oozing mud whenever the top 
layer was scraped away. This created a problem with 
solid footing. Two large metallic boxes had had to 
be sunk to provide resting places for the heavy 
furnaces in the basement. 

The first floor of the building housed the post 
Office. It contained all ‘‘the most modern fittings 
known for convenience and dispatch,” including a 
large vault and a total of 1775 assorted brass-faced 
boxes and drawers to hold the mail. The 
postmaster’s office, the delivery offices and the 
telegraph receiving room were also located here. On 
the second floor were ten offices. These were 
inhabited by the Customs Service, the Crown Lands 
Department, the Registrar of Crown Lands and the 
Telegraph Service. A small elevator for messages and 
parcels connected them with activities on the floor 
below. An annex on the side of the building housed 
Fuller's office; later it became the Telegraph Office. 

From its opening in 1900 until its closing in 1924, 
the Post Office Building was occupied by many 
Government departments. The Post Office and the 
Telegraph Office were always among them. The 
Dawson offices of both these Departments were the 
head offices for the whole Yukon District. Mail and 
telegraph were the facilities that maintained 
communication between the far northern metropolis 
and the world outside. They were the facilities that 
allowed businesses to run efficiently and families to 
communicate. Without them, development of a 
modern city at Dawson would have been very 
unlikely. 
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“P.S. Don’t Worry...” 


For the men who had been in Dawson since the 
days of ’98 and their relatives, the efficiency resulting 
from construction of the new Post Office was a 
miracle. ‘‘Your last letter received today —’ wrote 
one niece to her uncle in the far away City, “one 
would not think it came all the way from Dawson for 
the envelope was as clear and whole as though it 
had just been mailed in town here...” 
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